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For more than a generation, the Standard Oil Company, 
in its relations with the various agencies of transportation, has 
faithfully illustrated the shipping practices and railroad econ- 
omy of the day. Throughout this period, it has been the 
clearest medium through which to view prevalent shipping 
practices and current railroad economy. Paul de Rousiers, in 
his brief and scholarly treatment of the subject, remarked that 
the development of the Standard Oil Company or of some 
other dominant concern in the oil business, possessing its pres- 
ent characteristics, was inevitable on account of the railroad 
situation that prevailed throughout the first two decades of the 
oil business. Every other noteworthy writer dealing with the 
history of the company—even such writers as Hudson, and 
Lloyd, and more recently, Miss Tarbell—has conceded that the 
course of the company has been shaped entirely by its transpor- 
tation conditions. To the student familiar with the railroad 
history of the period, the contract between the railroads and the 
South Improvement Company, in 1872; the equalizing rates 
promulgated in the “Rutter Circular” in 1874; the pools and 
the rate wars among the railroads between Chicago and the 
seaboard, and the pipe lines in the oil regions, between 1874 
and 1877; the division of the traffic between the railroads, 
according to the agreements of 1877, 1881, and 1884; the 
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apportionment of the traffic between the pipe lines in 1882—all 
of these are simply the reflex of the railroad conditions of the 
time. They clearly mark the progress from the chaotic situa- 
tion immediately following the Civil War until the time when 
discriminations and pooling were forbidden to the railroads by 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. 

Equally interesting is the development during the same 
period, of the transportation of oil by pipe lines. As early as 
1874, a tendency toward the unification of control manifested 
itself in the reorganization of the United Pipe Lines which then 
controlled about 30 per cent. of the traffic in the Pennsylvania 
oil regions, by certain capitalists associated with the Standard 
Oil Company. Throughout the pooling arrangements, and rate 
wars that succeeded each other in rapid succession from 1874 
until 1877, this Company grew until eventually it absorbed the 
Empire Transportation Company and the Columbia Conduit 
Company, and became for the moment dominant in the oil 
industry. In 1879, the project of the Tide Water Pipe 
Company’ to extend its pipe lines to the sea precipitated the 
same competition that occurred when the railroads from Chi- 
cago to the seaboard began to unite into systems. The National 
Transit Company was organized in 1881 by interests connected 
with the Standard Oil Company for the purpose of building a 
pipe line from the oil regions to the Atlantic Coast. In the 
keen competition for the oil traffic that followed, both the pipe 
lines and the railroads joined. In 1883 an agreement was finally 
reached to end the rate war, and to divide the traffic between 
the railroads and the pipe lines. 

This persistent tendency of all transportation agencies to com- 
bine into extended systems is more strikingly illustrated in the 
history of the independent pipe-line companies. In 1887, the 
Producers’ Protective Association was formed by the leading 
independent crude-oil producers of the country, for the purpose 
of accomplishing the “shut-down” in the production of oil during 
1887 and 1888. As an outgrowth of this movement, the Pro- 
ducers’ Oil Company, a limited partnership, was organized in 
1891, which laid local connecting pipes in the newly developed 
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McDonald field, and disposed of the oil thus connected to inde- 
pendent refiners in western Pennsylvania. In 1892, a new 
limited partnership, the Producers’ and Refiners’ Oil Company 
was established by the same interests, and built a pipe line from 
the McDonald fields to Oil City and Titusville. During the 
same year, certain independent oil refiners organized the United 
States Pipe Line Company, and began the construction of pipe 
lines from Bradford, Oil City, and Titusville to Wilkesbarre, 
whence the oil was to be transported by rail to New York. In 
1893, for the purpose of concentrating the control of this Com- 
pany, all the stock was put into the hands of a single trustee, 
afterward succeeded by three trustees, who voted all the stock 
at all the meetings of the stockholders. As this Company had no 
power of eminent domain in the State of New Jersey, it 
experienced great difficulty in purchasing by private sale a 
right of way across the state to the seaboard, and eventually 
abandoned the attempt. In 1901, the company extended its 
lines southward to Marcus Hook near Philadelphia. 

In order to promote a stronger union among these inde- 
pendent companies, the Pure Oil Company was organized, with 
a capital of one million dollars, by the same refiners who had 
organized the Producers’ and Refiners’ Oil Company, and the 
United States Pipe Line Company, for the purpose of market- 
ing the oil by the refiners. In 1900 these refiners became con- 
vinced of the advisability of combining their various companies, 
and accordingly they increased the authorized stock of the Pure 
Oil Company from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000, and transferred 
to it a majority of the stock of the Producers’ Oil Company, 
the Producers’ and Refiners’ Oil Company, and the United 
States Pipe Line Company. Since this noteworthy consolida- 
tion was affected, the Pure Oil Company has built, directly or 
through its subsiduary companies, additional pipe lines in 
Ohio and West Virginia, has begun the production of oil, and 
has built a refinery at Marcus Hook. Through the combina- 
tion of these large pipe lines into one system, and the extension 
of the principle of combination so as to include all branches of 
the oil industry—the production of crude oil, and the refining 
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of petroleum, as well as the transportation of oil—the strength 
of the Pure Oil Company, as a formidable competitor of the 
Standard Oil Company, has been greatly increased. 

From the considerations already outlined, Commissioner 
Garfield’s conclusion, stated in the preliminary volume of the 
Report on the Petroleum Industry by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, appears manifestly true, that in the study of 
the oil business, “the most important subject is transportation 
because the cost of transportation is a very large percentage of 
the total cost to the consumer of the finished product and hence 
a most important factor in competition.” 

While transportation is the controlling factor in the petro- 
leum industry, it must be noted that the railroads are no longer 
the dominant agencies in oil traffic. Railroad conditions, as 
Paul de Rousiers stated, “though important in the beginning, 
went into the background with the absorption of the pipe lines, 
and though very helpful in the creation of the trust, were not 
indispensable to its continuance.” 

The importance of other branches of transportation has 
been noted by Commissioner Smith in the first volume of the 
Report on the Petroleum industry above mentioned: 


The use of pipe lines has had a very important influence upon the loca- 
tion of the refineries and the method of conducting the petroleum busi- 
arr Tank steamers are used for water transportation and tank cars 
for rail. Moreover, both in this country and Europe, illuminating oil is 
largely delivered to retail dealers by means of tank wagons, and this same 
method is often used for delivering the product to the final consumer. At 
least in the United States, the tank-wagon delivery is also often employed 
for naphtha. The bulk system of transportation and delivery is much cheaper 
than the use of barrels or other packages, wherever the volume of business 
is large. Most of the towns of more than one or two thousand inhabitants 
in the United States have tank-wagon delivery of illuminating oil. This 
system of marketing, as more fully shown in the present report, has an 
exceedingly important bearing on the control of the industry and on prices. 


The problems presented in the transportation of petroleum 
by rail are those which remain after a generation during which 
legislatures and courts generally have undertaken the regu- 
lation of railroad business. The problems presented in the pipe- 
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line situation are those naturally arising in a business possess- 
ing some, but not all, of the attributes of a common carrier, in 
which the rights and duties of the companies and their cus- 
tomers have not yet been clearly determined. The problems 
presented in the use of tank steamers, tank cars, and tank 
wagons, discussed for the first time by Commissioner Garfield 
and Commissioner Smith in their recent Report on the Petro- 
leum Industry, are, in large measure, unique, and open up a 
field of speculation involving the fundamental principles of 
business competition. 


II 


The intricacy of the charges which Commissioner Garfield 
makes regarding transportation of oil by rail, is gratifying 
proof of the degree to which the refinement and the solution of 
the problem of regulating the railroads has been carried. After 
an inquiry into the oil traffic upon all the principal railroads in 
the United States for the past three or four years, and in some 
cases extending back about fifteen years, the commissioner 
states that 
with one or two exceptions the investigations of the bureau have as yet 
discovered no rebate in this technical sense in interstate business, although 
on shipments wholly within the state of California, the Standard and also 
several other large concerns have received direct rebates of considerable 
amount. 

The commissioner adds, however, that rebates are not expressly 
forbidden by law in California. 

Except, therefore, within states like California, where 
rebates are not unlawful and where all shippers receive them, 
the practice of direct rebating, which led to the enactment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, has apparently disappeared 
from the oil industry. The charges of the commissioner regard- 
ing the present situation of railroad transportation involve 
highly technical matters and may be summarized as accusing the 
Standard Oil Company of obtaining discriminations in the open 
arrangement of rates, in the classification of rates, in the rules 
of shipment, in the treatment ‘of private tank cars, and in secret 
and semi-secret rates. 
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In discussing the open arrangement of rates as regards the 
shipping-points of the Standard Oil Company and those of inde- 
pendent refiners, the commissioner concedes that in some meas- 
ure the shipping-points of the Standard Oil Company deserve 
better rates than those of their competitors: 

The great advantages that the Standard Oil Company enjoys over its 
competitors with respect to transportation are undoubtedly in part the direct 
outgrowth of the enormous scale on which it conducts its business and of 
the favorable location of its refineries. They are in some degree, at least, 
natural advantages. Disregarding the question of the origin of the power of 
the Standard Oil Company, and considering only its present position, the 
advantages which it possesses with respect to transportation are certainly 
in part independent of any present discriminations from railroad companies. 

This fact is demonstrated by the location of the refineries of 
the Standard Oil Company, as regards the centers of crude-oil 
production and the markets for the product. The leading oil 
fields from which the country is supplied with refined petroleum 
are the Appalachian, the Lima-Indiana, and the Mid-Continent 
fields. The Appalachian field extends from western New York 
to western Pennsylvania, into eastern Ohio, western West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The Lima-Indiana Field lies 
in northwestern Ohio, and central eastern Indiana. The Mid- 
Continent field is in southeastern Kansas, and the northern 
part of Oklahoma and Indian Territory. The leading refineries 
of the Standard Oil Company are located at a distance from 
these oil fields, and close to the centers of consumption. The 
company refines two-thirds of its oil on the Atlantic seaboard 
in its refineries at New York Harbor, Bayonne, New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. A smaller group of its refineries 
is situated close to the Appalachian Oil Fields, at Parkersburg, 
West Virginia; Pittsburg and Franklin, Pennsylvania; and 
Olean and Buffalo, New York. With these refineries must 
be classed also the refineries of the company at Lima, Ohio, and 
at Cleveland. At Whiting, Indiana, within the switching limits 
of Chicago, and close to the great markets of the Middle West, 


is a large refinery which consumes more crude oil than all of. 


the refineries of the Standard Oil Company in the Appalachian 
and Lima fields combined. At Sugar Creek, Missouri, near the 
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great markets of the south and southwest, and 150 miles distant 
from the oil fields is another large refinery of the company. In 
the northern part of the Mid-Continent field, is a smaller refin- 
ery of the:company. In contrast with the refineries of the 
Standard Oil Company, most of the independent refineries are 
located in or near the oil fields. There are four independent 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. The great centers of inde- 
pendent refining, however, are in western and northwestern 
Pennsylvania, and in Toledo and Findlay, Ohio. The large 
refineries of the Gulf Refining Company and of the Texas 
Company are located in southeastern Texas, and distribute their 
oil in the southwest by rail, and to a slight extent along the 
Atlantic Coast by tank vessel. 

The advantageous position of the refineries of the Standard 
Oil Company, as regards the sale of their product, is obvious. 
One-fifth of the total domestic deliveries of refined oil by the 
Standard Oil Company are shipped from the seaboard refineries 
by tank vessels to points along the entire codst, whence they are 
carried inland short distances by rail. The Whiting refinery, 
until within a few years, has shipped over a large part of the 
United States west of Ohio about a third of the oil refined by 
the Standard Oil Company. Since the refining of oil is concen- 
trated at a few points near the great markets, and the quantity 
of shipments, originated at these points, exceeds those originat- 
ing in the oil regions, the natural effect, from the point of view 
of the railroads, is to remove the centers of oil traffic from the 
oil regions to the localities where the Standard Oil Company has 
estabished its refineries. As fast as these localities have taken 
on the character of natural “basing points” of the oil traffic, 
the fact has been reflected to a greater or less degree in the 
arrangements of freight rates from these localities. 

The arrangement of freight rates by the New England 
railroads, of which the commissioner complains, is an illustra- 
tion of this tendency. Water transportation has in large meas- 
ure supplanted rail transportation in shipments in New Eng- 
land, both by the Standard Oil Company, and by the inde- 
pendent refiners. The points at which deliveries are made from 
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the tank vessels, and thence trans-shipped inland to the con- 
sumers, are scattered up and down the coast and have become 
the natural gateways of the oil traffic into New England. 
Accordingly, favorable freight rates from these points have 
been made to those independent shippers who make deliveries 
at these points, and similar rates can be made from the points 
at which the Standard Oil Company makes deliveries. In con- 
sequence, refiners located in the oil region, who have shipped oil 
entirely by rail in New England, have experienced the natural 
disadvantage of greater expense in transportation, and of 
reluctance on the part of the railroads to favor a comparatively 
small portion of the oil traffic to the detriment of a much 
greater traffic, which they obtain from other shipping-points. 

Whiting, Indiana, situated within the switching limits of 
Chicago, is the site of one of the largest refineries of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, producing nearly one-third of the oil sold by 
the company in the United States. Whiting is, therefore, one 
of the natural centers of the oil business, and from the railroad 
point of view, exceeds in importance any of the shipping-points 
in the oil regions. Chicago is the railroad center of the Middle 
West, and for years has enjoyed the legitimate advantage of 
low rates resulting from this fact. These rates have been made 
applicable from all points within the switching limits of Chi- 
cago to all destinations into the south and southwest. 

A typical arrangement of rates from Chicago is seen in the 
tariffs of the Chicago and St. Louis Traffic Association. This 
association was formed sometime prior to 1889, and com- 
prises all roads running between Chicago and East St. Louis, 
Illinois. According to the tariff filed by the association with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the staple articles of ship- 
ment were divided into ten different classifications with grades 
ranging from 44 cents for articles in the first class, to 9% cents 
for articles in the tenth class. Upon these rates the commis- 
sioner comments as follows: 


Every railroad company is permitted to make exceptions to these 
classifications. ... . The rates that they apply upon such excepted articles, 
are referred to as commodity rates..... The purpose of the railroad in 
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making a commodity rate is to get traffic which it might not otherwise get at 
all. So long as there is any profit whatever in the business, a commodity 
rate may be reduced, if necessary to meet marketing conditions. The 
tendency of commodity rates is to put different producing points on an 
equality in reaching a given market, or more nearly on an equality than they 
would be on the basis of the relations established by class rates. Within 
reasonable limits, the principle of commodity rates is beyond question justi- 
fiable. 


Consistently with this policy, the Chicago and St. Louis Traffic 
Association made numerous exceptions to the class rates, fixing 
commodity rates for excepted articles, and, according to the 
statement of its chairman, served notice of these commodity 
rates upon the Interstate Commerce Commission. Sugar and 
syrup, for example, which were in the sixth class, at a class rate 
of 17 cents, were given a commodity rate of 8 cents; starch, 
which was in the sixth class, was also given a commodity rate of 
8 cents; cotton-seed and linseed oil, which are more valuable 
than petroleum, were in the fifth class at a class rate of 18 cents, 
but were excepted therefrom and given a commodity rate of 8 
cents; lard oil, which was in the fifth class at a class rate of 18 
cents, was given a commodity rate of 6 cents; similarly, petro- 
leum and its products, which were also in the fifth class at a class 
rate of 18 cents, were excepted therefrom and given a com- 
modity rate of 6 cents. Pursuant to the rule of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that “wherever articles are placed under 
both the class and commodity rates, the commodity rates shall 
govern, and the goods shall be paid for at the rate,” these com- 
modity rates were regularly applied to all shipments from all 
points within the switching limits of Chicago to East St. Louis, 
whence connections were made with roads reaching southern 
and southwestern destinations. 

The importance of Chicago as a shipping-point is further 
recognized in the practice of all the railroads west of Chicago, 
which fix their rates from Chicago as the “basing point,” instead 
of “pro-rating” with eastern roads, in charges upon oil shipped 
from the oil region. If the western roads should pro-rate with 
the eastern roads, they would receive only the proportionate 
part of a through rate from the eastern shipping-point to the 
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western destination. They would thus lose the full local rate 
from Chicago to western points, which they now receive. 

The theory of the western lines in taking this action [explains the Com- 
missioner], was doubtless that they would thereby increase their revenues: 
that instead of having to accept a proportion of a through rate from the 
East, which would be less than their local rate from Chicago, they could get 
practically as much traffic wholly over their own lines from the Whiting 
refinery. Knowing the enormous size of the Whiting plant, they presum- 
ably thought that it would be able to supply the entire western territory, so 
that there would be comparatively little occasion for shipment of oil from 
the East. 


A similar advantage accrues to Chicago and adjacent ship- 
ping-points from their geographical location. Chicago is 
nearer to the Ohio River cities, which serve as gateways to 
the southern market, than are the refining-centers in the oil 
regions. Chicago is almost equally distant from Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and Evansville, through which passes most of the 
southbound traffic originating north of the Ohio River. Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburg, the refining-centers in the oil region, 
are considerably farther from Louisville than from Cincinnati, 
and are still farther removed from Evansville. By concentrating 
their shipments at the nearest point equally distant from the 
Ohio River crossings, and shipping over these routes a volume 
of freight greatly exceeding that originated at Cleveland, 
Toledo, and Pittsburg, Chicago shippers have been accommo- 
dated with an arrangement of through rates to southern desti- 
nations beyond the Ohio River. The railroads serving Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburg belong in general to different sys- 
tems from those which have joined in this arrangement of rates 
at Chicago. The southern shipments which are offered them 
are less in amount and are scattered over a considerable area 
instead of being concentrated at one point. Consequently, these 
roads are unwilling to forego the full local’ rate to the Ohio 
River which they now receive, and to join in “pro-rating” 
arrangements with southern roads, according to which they 
would receive only a proportionate part of a low through rate. 

The questions raised by the commissioner regarding the 
arrangement of freight rates from Whiting relate chiefly to the 
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propriety of applying to Whiting and to other points within the 
switching limits of Chicago, tariffs referring to Chicago; and 
also to the legality of the mode by which these tariffs are said 
to have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Since these questions are at present subjects of litigation in 
the courts, the discussion of them may best be postponed for 
the present. The larger questions, regarding the reasonable- 
ness of these arrangements, involve considerations which have 
here been merely outlined, and which must be explored and 
measured more carefully than the commissioner has attempted . 
in his report, before a safe conclusion can be reached. 

The classification of petroleum and its products, the rules of 
shipment, and the treatment of private tank cars by the rail- 
roads, are discussed by the commissioner. Oil in carload lots 
can, obviously, be carried cheaper than oil in less than carload 
lots. Oil in tank cars can clearly be carried cheaper than oil 
in barrels, or drums or boxes, upon which freight must be 
charged for both the contents and the container. These facts 
are sO apparent that at present the independent refiners make as 
large use, relatively, of bulk shipments and of tank cars as the 
Standard Oil Company. Referring to the use of tank cars the 
commissioner says: 

The complaint was also advanced at an earlier time that the Standard 
Oil Company was favored by reason of excessive payment by the railroads 
for the use of its tank cars. So far as the Bureau has been able to ascertain 
there is not at present any basis for this charge, if there ever was. 


In California it is complained that the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, which carries on its road a large proportion of the railroad 
traffic in oil, has shown great favoritism in supplying to one 
of its subsidiary companies, the Associated Oil Company, a 
large quantity of tank cars and refusing to allot cars to other 
shippers. Another complaint reported by the commissioner, 
is regarding rates fixed by the railroads in computing freight 
charges on shipments of Kansas crude oil and its products. The 
long-established practice of the railroads in older oil fields, 
namely, that of assuming for the purpose of computing freight 
charges that the weight of crude oil and all its products is 6.4 
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pounds per gallon, presents no cause for criticism. The Kansas 
crude oil, however, is much heavier than that of the older oil 
fields, and on an average weighs about 7.2 pounds per gallon. 
The railroads have, therefore, raised the arbitrary weight of 
Kansas crude oil against the protest of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the independent interests to 7.4 pounds, and have con- 
tinued the arbitrary weight of petroleum products at 6.4 pounds. 
Fuel oil, which is one of the products of petroleum largely car- 
ried by the railroads, weighs slightly more than crude oil, but is 
carried at the arbitrary weight of petroleum products. “These 
matters are highly technical” says the commissioner, “and it is 
impracticable to discuss them in this summary.” The note- 
worthy feature in this branch of the commissioner’s inquiry is 
the absence of a clear and well-defined instance of any unreason- 
able discrimination. 

The refinements involved in the present problems of rail- 
road rates are strikingly shown in the situation which receives 
the severest censure of the commissioner. The secret and semi- 
secret rates upon oil shipments, which he declares have from 
time to time been promulgated, consist in rates applying between 
points lying within the same State, which are not required by 
law to be published, and rates between points lying in different 
States, which have usually been filed pursuant to the require- 
ments of the Interstate Commerce Act, but are alleged to be not 
sufficiently known to shippers generally. No proof exists, so 
far as appears from the report, that different rates are charged 
to different shippers between the same points. The mischief 
which the commissioner deplores is that “this secrecy leaves 
the independent refiner in the dark as to the most important 
factor affecting competition in common markets.” As_ has 
already been noted, in connection with the railroad tariffs at 
Whiting, the legality of these rates is now being tested in the 
courts. Whether there has actually been any violation of law, 
or whether the Standard Oil Company—which according to the 
commissioner “maintains a large and highly paid force of 
traffic experts whose business it is to examine and become 
familiar with every possible combination of rates”—has simply 
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taken the rates as they were promulgated, is a question which 
must be determined, by the higher courts. Primarily, as the 
commissioner confesses, the fault is 
in the Interstate Commerce law, viz., the method of filing and publishing 
_tariffs. Although a tariff or a rate has been filed with the commission in 
compliance with the terms of the law, none but the favored shipper may 
know of its existence. Tariffs may be made and rates may be combined in 
such manner as to make it practically impossible for the ordinary shipper to 
find them. As long as the State rates are not required to be made public, 
and shippers use such rates in combination with interstate rates, all manner 
of devices to evade the purpose of the law are possible. All state rates used 
in connection with interstate shipments should be filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and a radical change should be made in the direc- 
tion of simplifying tariffs and in methods of posting and filing them. 
From the time when freight charges collected from the 
shipper were repaid in part as rebates until the present day, when 
Sates filed according to law are sometimes deemed improper 
because knowledge of them is not completely brought home to 
shippers who ship over other routes, tremendous progress has 
been made in regulation of railroad rates. Without minimizing 
the gravity of existing problems in the railroad rate situation, 
the celerity with which the formidable problems of the past 
have been solved, is convincing proof that the questions raised 
by the commissioner will be decisively answered in one way 
or another, at no distant date. 


III 


Pipe-line transportation is carried on under conditions dif- 
fering widely from railroad transportation. The capacity of 
a pipe line is strictly limited by the gauge of the pipe. It can- 
not be increased, like that of a railroad, by the relatively small 
expense of additional rolling stock, but can be increased only by 
a duplication of the pipes. To aggravate this difficulty the pro- 
duction of oil in the oil fields is exceedingly variable. In Colo- 
rado, for example, the production of oil fell from 501,763 bar- 
rels in 1904 to 376,238 barrels in 1905; while during the same 
period the production in Louisiana and Texas rose from 25,- 
200,371 to 37,046,605 barrels, and the production in Kansas 
and Indian Territory rose from 5,617,527 barrels to 12,013,- 
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495 barrels. The Appalachian and Lima-Indiana oil fields, 
which in 1900 produced 91 per cent. of the crude oil of the 
United States, produced in 1905 only 38 per cent.; while the 
proportion of production during the same period in the Gulf 
States rose from I per cent. to 37 per cent., and in California 
rose from 6 per cent. to 24 per cent. Commissioner Smith 
writes : 


The production of oil pools and fields frequently falls off greatly after a 
short time so that adequate pipe lines built to meet the temporary emergency 
will soon become superfluous. For the same reason pipe lines cannot properly 
be required to build storage tanks to hold a temporary superfluity of oil. 


Nevertheless the pipe lines have generally accepted the risk inci- 
dent to this extreme variation in production. V/hile the com- 
panies are compelled to abandon, in the older exhausted fields, 
large investments in pipe lines and storage tanks to which ship- 
ments of oil are no longer offered, they have energetically 
reached out with new gathering lines into newly developed 
territory. Miss Tarbell in her History of the Standard Oil 
Company describes this rapid investment in tanks and pipes: 


One of the greatest construction feats the country has ever seen was put 
through in the years 1878, 1879, and 1880, in the Bradford oil fields by the 
Standard interests. It was a wonderful illustration of the surpassing intelli- 
gence, energy, and courage with which the Standard Oil Company attacks 
its problems. .... The contract which the Standard signed with the pro- 
ducers in February, 1880, pledged them to take care of a production of 65,- 
ooo barrels a day. When they signed this agreement there was above 
ground nearly nine and one-half million barrels of oil. The production 
increased at a frightful rate for four years. At the end of 1880 there were 
stocks of over 17,000,000 barrels above ground; in 1881, over 25,000,000; 
1882, over 34,000,000; 1883, over 35,000,000, and 1884, over 36,000,000, and the 
United Pipe Lines took care of this preduction with the aid of the pro- 
ducers, who built tanks neck and neck with them. In 1880 the Standard 
people averaged over one iron tank a day, the tanks holding from 25,000 to 
35,000 barrels. There were not tank builders enough in the United States to 
do the work, and crews brought from Canada and England. This, of 
course, called for an enormous expenditure of money, for tanks cost from 
$7,000 to $10,000 apiece. Rich as the United Pipes Lines were they were 
forced to borrow money in these years of excessive production, for they had 
to lay lines as well as build tanks. There were nearly 4,000 miles of pipe 
line laid in the Bradford region along from 1878 to 1884, and these lines 
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connected with upward of 20,000 wells... .. In 1891 a great deposit of oil 
was tapped in the McDonald field of southwestern Pennsylvania. The 
monthly production increased from 50,000 barrels in June to 1,600,000 in 
December. It is an actual fact that in the McDonald field the United Pipe 
Lines increased the daily capacity of 3,500 barrels, which they had at the 
beginning of July to one of 26,000 barrels by the first of September, and by 
the first of December, they could handle 90,000 barrels a day. If one con- 
siders what this means, one sees that it compares favorably with the great 
ordinance and mobilizing feats of the Civil War. To accomplish it, rolling 
mills and boiler shops in various cities worked night and day to turn out the 
pipe, the pumps, the engines, and the boilers which were needed. Transpor- 
tation had to be arranged, crews of men obtained, a wild country prepared, 
saw-mills to cut the quantities of timber needed built, and this vast amount 
of material placed and set to work. 

Pipe-line charges, like railroad rates, have generally been 
fixed at the rate which will move the traffic, rather than at the 
actual cost of operation over the distance covered. By reason 
of the risks entailed by the extreme variations in oil production, 
and the necessity for exceedingly large investments in sudden 
exigencies, it is usual that charges for the service of new gather- 
ing lines should be fixed at less than cost of operation. Charges 
for use of the trunk lines must be correspondingly greater than 
cost of operation in order to avoid a deficit on the entire sys- 
tem. The commissioner’s statement that the pipe lines enforce 
an unreasonable rate of charges, rests upon the assumption that 
“a reasonable pipe-line rate is one which covers the cost of 
operation and depreciation and leaves a fair return for interest 
on the investment and for risk.” This basis has hitherto never 
been applied in determining transportation charges of any 
kind. Furthermore, what constitutes a “fair return”? The 
risk of the investment is a very considerable item in the pipe- 
line business, and has not been estimated by the commissioner. 
Finally, imposition upon the pipe-line business of a rule of 
governmental regulation appears most questionable in view of 
the fact that the pipe-line business is, in large measure, that 
of a private rather than of a common carrier. 

The Prairie Oil and Gas Company, a subsidiary pipe-line 
company of the Standard Oil Company, according to the com- 
missioner, “has not acted as a common carrier and has given no 
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indication to the public that it will do so.” A similar policy is 
declared to have been pursued by the Ohio Oil Company, and 
the Tide Water Pipe Company, both of which are said to be 
affiliated with the Standard Oil Company, and by the Producers’ 
and Refiners’ Oil Company, an independent pipe line affiliated 
with the Pure Oil Company. Although the law of West Vir- 
ginia, New York, Kansas, Pennsylvania, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides that pipe lines may, for some purposes, be 
treated as common carriers, this rule is probably applicable only 
to pipe-line companies which have exercised the right of emi- 
nent domain in acquiring their right-of-way, or have openly 
held themselves out as carriers of oil for the public generally. 
Upon these points the commissioner gives no information, and 
the application of the law of common carriers to these pipe 
lines is, accordingly, far from clear. 

The charges which the commissioner makes against the 
pipe-line companies are that they refuse to transport oil for 
others, or to deliver at desired points, or to sell crude oil, or to 
enforce reasonable regulations as to the quantity of shipment. 
These charges, like the complaint which the commissioner 
makes regarding the rate of pipe-line charges, rest upon the 
assumption—which is not proved in his report—that the pipe 
lines are common carriers. At the outset, therefore, the com- 
missioner’s conclusion must be questioned. Examined in detail, 
however, the practices, of which the commissioner complains, 
appear to be natural to all private businesses, and to be wrong 
only in the case of recognized public-service companies. Thus, 
instances are cited in which pipe-line companies, both of the 
Standard Oil Company and of independent refiners, refused to 
carry oil in the quantities desired by a shipper, or to make 
deliveries at points where the pipe lines had no connections or 
delivery pipes. Since the pipe-line companies do not own the 
oil which they carry, but at most are merely affiliated through 
the common ownership of stock, with the companies owning 
the oil in their pipes, the commissioner’s charge that the pipe 
lines of the Standard Oil Company have refused to sell oil, rests 
upon a misapprehension. The pipe lines, obviously, cannot sell 
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what they do not own, and since the company which owns the 
oil is, admittedly, engaged in private business, no duty rests 
upon it to sell oil to anyone who asks for it. The only 
charge entitled to weight is the complaint that certain pipe lines, 
which profess to act as common carriers, have enforced unrea- 
sonable regulations regarding the quantity of oil that must be 
presented at any one time for shipment. In view of the varia- 
tion in quality between oils gathered in different fields, or even 
in different pools in the same field, some regulation is clearly 
necessary to prevent loss from mixture during transit through 
the pipes. Whether the present regulations have fixed the mini- 
mum of shipment at a reasonable large amount, is questioned 
by the commissioner. 

The pipe-line situation, as a whole, presents surprisingly 
few problems. The pipe-line business, which possesses certain 
attributes of a public-service company, in other respects is, 
with few exceptions, conducted like a private business. As 
soon as the nature of the business has been determined by the 
courts, the grounds of the charges brought by the commis- 
sioner against the pipe-line companies will quickly disappear. 


The importance of pipe lines in the economy of the 
Standard Oil Company cannot well be overestimated. Accord- 
ing to the commissioner, the company’s public and private pipe 
lines now aggregate about 35,000 miles, and cost about $50,- 
000,000. The magnitude of the enterprise is described by the 
commissioner as follows: 


The lines of the Standard in the Appalachian, Lima-Indiana, Illinois, 
and Mid-Continent fields may be regarded as constituting, in a sense, a 
single vast system extending from the Indian Territory to the Atlantic 
seaboard, though the lines in and from each field form a distinct group or 
system. The oldest of these, the Appalachian system, covers the entire 
Appalachian field with a network of gathering lines, and also comprises 
five large trunk lines (including that of the affiliated Tide Water Com- 
pany), of from one to three pipes each, running to tidewater, with terminals 
at New York Harbor, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, where large Standard 
refineries are respectively located, and at Marcus Hook, from which point 
the Standard exports crude oil in large quantities. The “Buckeye-Indiana” 
system covers the Lima-Indiana oil field, whence a trunk line (two pipes) 
extends westward to the Standard’s great refinery at Whiting, Indiana, just 
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outside of Chicago; and another (three pipes) eastward to Bear Creek, 
Pennsylvania, where a large part of the crude collected is turned over to the 
Appalachian trunk lines for transportation to the seaboard. The Buckeye- 
Indiana system also supplies the Standard’s smaller plants at Lima and 
Cleveland, and one independent refinery in Ohio. A trunk line connecting 
with this system has recently been built by the Ohio Oil Company, another 
Standard concern, from the new and important oil field of eastern Illinois. 
Another recently constructed system of the Standard is that serving the Mid- 
Continent field, and operated by the Prairie Oil and Gas Company. This 
system, after gathering oil from southern Kansas, Oklahoma, and Indian 
Territory, transports part of it to Griffith, Indiana, just south of Whiting, 
where connection is made with the Buckeye-Indiana lines, and through 
them, in connection with the eastern lies, to the seaboard. The Mid-Conti- 
nent system at the same time supplies the refineries of the Standard at 
Neodesha, Kansas, and Sugar Creek, Missouri. Through this immense 
pipe-line system oil is actually piped the full distance from Indian Territory 
to the Atlantic Ocean. The lines are so connected that any refinery of the 
Standard from Kansas to the seaboard can be supplied, if desired, with oil 
of any one of these four great fields. 


The tremendous natural advantage which the Standard Oil 
Company enjoys in the strategic location of its refineries and the 
vast system of pipe lines connecting them with the oil fields, 
has already been shown. The ingenuity with which the Stand- 
ard Oil Company has enhanced its advantage by devising 
methods of refining inferior oils, produced at a distance, is 
acknowledged by the commissioner. 


The production of the Lima field rose from practically nothing, in 
1885; to 4,650,375 barrels in 1887, and 12,188,024 barrels in 1889, and con- 
tinued rapidly to increase up to the year 1896. The Standard was the only 
concern that was in a position rapidly to lay pipe lines in the new field and 
provide tankage for the large production of oil. The Lima crude required 
special methods of refining. The smaller independent refineries using Penn- 
sylvania crude could not make use of the Lima crude in their plants as they 
then were, and they were much less able than the Standard Oil Company to 
conduct experiments on a large scale with a view to devising methods 
specially adapted to the new oil. The Standard Oil Company was, there- 
fore, for several years practically the only buyer of Lima crude. 


Improvements in transportation have thus been the occasion 
of still more striking improvements in the mechanical processes 
of the refining business. 

Most of the illuminating oil sold in the United States is 
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marketed by means of tank vessels, tank cars, tank stations, and 
tank wagons, which deliver the oil to the retail dealer in bulk 
without the use of barrels, or other packages, and without the 
intervention of jobbing concerns. The oil is loaded at the refin- 
eries into tank vessels or tank cars by means of pipes, which 
carry the oil by gravity or under pump pressure. The capacity 
of the tank cars varies from 80 to 300 barrels. Oil is delivered 
from tank vessels and tank cars to the various tank stations 
scattered along the coast and throughout the country, and there 
run by gravity, or pumped into storage tanks. In the more, 
densely populated parts of the United States these storage tanks 
are located at distances of about 15 miles from one another. 
The most common method of delivering oil from the tank sta- 
tion to the retail dealer, or the consumer, is by tank wagons 
holding from 5 to 10 barrels, from which delivery is made 
through short pipes or by large buckets or measures. These 
tank wagons frequently make deliveries to customers at a 
distance of 5, 10, or even 20 miles from the tank stations, accord- 
ing to the density of population. This system of delivery is 
most conspicuous in the North Atlantic States and in the North 
Central States. In these States the proportion of deliveries by 
tank wagon, as compared with barrel deliveries, is estimated by 
the commissioner at about 80 per cent. The importance of this 
mode of delivery is emphasized by the Commissioner : 

The Standard Oil Company makes relatively greater use of tank wagons 
than independents do, and, as the system is usually cheaper and always more 
convenient than package delivery, this fact gives the Standard an advantage 
in competition. Of the towns in which deliveries of oil by tank wagon were 
reported, such deliveries were made by the Standard Oil Company or some 
affiliated concern in 97.7 per cent. (2,993 out of 3,064), and in 92.6 per cent. 
(2,836) of towns of this class the Standard was the only concern for which 
tank-wagon deliveries were reported. Deliveries by tank wagons for known 
independent concerns, on the other hand, were reported in only 5.6 per cent. 
of the towns having this form of delivery, and deliveries by tank wagon by 
independents were the only deliveries reported in but 1.5 per cent. 
of tank-wagon towns. Standard concerns delivered oil by tank wagons in 
81 per cent. of the towns in which their deliveries in any form were 
reported, whereas independent concerns were reported as using such delivery 
in only 38.6 per cent. of the towns in which their deliveries were reported. 
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Standard concerns were reported as delivering oil in barrels in only 25.3 
per cent. of the towns in which purchases from them were reported; 
whereas independent concerns were reported as using barrel deliveries in 63.7 
per cent. of the towns in which their sales were reported. 


The reported equipment of the Waters Pierce Oil Company, 
which sells oil throughout the southwest, illustrates the develop- 
ment of the bulk system of delivery. This company had, at the 
end of 1905, 408 tank stations, at which were a total of 1,001 
tanks having an aggregate capacity of 260,000 barrels. At 
144 tank stations a total of 245 tank wagons are operated, vary- 
‘ing from 300 to 550 gallons in country towns to 1,000 gallons in 
large cities. Each wagon ordinarily carries two kinds of oil 
and one of gasoline. The company manufactures its own iron 
barrels and drums, and had in use, in 1905, 28,192 barrels and 
11,977 drums. The tank-wagon drivers act as solicitors ot 
trade, but in addition, the company employs from 80 to 100 
salesmen to visit the dealers every 30 or 40 days. 

The advantage in distributing oil in bulk is considerable. 
The Commissioner observes: 

It is often though not always cheaper and it is cleaner, safer, and more 
convenient for the retail dealers. In the first place the cost of railway and 
water transportation of oil in bulk is less than in barrels or other pack- 
a There is often also superior economy in the bulk method for 
the local delivery of oil from the railway to the retail dealer. The advan- 
tage of the bulk system here, however, is one not merely of direct expense, 
but even more of convenience and safety. It is a case of the superiority 
of a specialized method adapted to the peculiarities of the business, over an 
unspecialized method, used alike, for many kinds of business. Retail dealers 
usually very much prefer to handle oil in tanks filled from tank wagons 
rather than in barrels, which are likely to leak and cause dirt, bad odors, 
and risk of fire. The result of these conditions is that concerns which sell 
oil only in barrels are usually very ineffective as competitors of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 


The Commissioner complains that these conditions of market- 
ing which prevail in the oil industry, tend to produce monopoly 
in so far as they permit the larger concerns to sell at lower 
prices in competitive localities and thus secure the trade of its 
competitors. Doubtless the larger concern enjoys this power. 
This mode of competition, however, is the most ordinary phe- 
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nomenon of business life. Every manufacturer reaching out 
for a new and distant market offers his goods at a price propor- 
tionately less than he charges in the nearer market, where he 
has already overcome competition. To combat competition with 
prices so low as to drive every rival from the field is one of the 
oldest and hitherto one of the most legitimate weapons of com- 
petition. This feature of the situation, however, is not the chief 
factor in the success of the marketing methods of the Standard 
Oil Company. The secret of the company’s success in the local 
distribution of its product consists, according to the Commis- 
sioner, in its promptness in satisfying the need of the com- 
munity. He explains it as follows: 

Tank-wagon delivery is essentially a system of local transportation. As 
with other forms of transportation unnecessary duplication of equipment 
and service greatly increases the cost per unit of the product handled. One 
tank wagon can serve a given town or section of a city, which it is able to 
cover completely, quite as well as two or more, and at much less expense 
oer WMG << 6. The result of this characteristic of the business is that 
when a single concern has established facilities for delivering oil within a 
given town, other concerns hesitate to enter the field. They know that if 
they do so fierce competition is likely to ensue, in which the concern first 
established will have a considerable advantage. They know that, as in the 
case of other transportation enterprises, each competitor will probably try to 
increase his share of business by reducing prices, because he knows that 
the larger the amount of business which he can do the less will be the 
expense per unit. 

By reason of being the first to incur the expense of equip- 
ping its extensive system of bulk delivery and of being the 
earliest to reach the market, the Standard Oil Company enjoys 
the natural advantage which always accrues to the first trans- 
portation agency in the field. 

The problems presented to the commissioner’s mind in the 
marketing situation in the oil industry are no different in sub- 
stance from those apparent in every large business in the coun- 
try. If, as the commissioner suggests, the situation requires 
governmental regulation, such regulation must limit the com- 
petition of the greater number of manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers throughout the United States. 


GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 
New Yorr 


SOCIALISTIC TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN TRADE- 
UNIONS 


Trade-unionism and socialism are commonly assumed to be 
unrelated, if not antagonistic, movements. The president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, for example, states that 

There is no fundamental or even necessary relationship between trade- 
unionism and socialism; they are entirely separate and distinct movements, 
one economic and the other political; and in some respects each movement 
accepts and recognizes a condition of society diametrically opposed to that 
recognized and accepted by the other.’ 

Such statements as the above are made almost daily by capital- 
ists, labor leaders, and politicians, and seem to be generally 
accepted without question. 

Careful analysis of the two programmes, however, does not 
bear out popular belief. It seems to show, on the contrary, that 
at bottom trade-unionists and socialists hold to practically the 
same views and are seeking the same ends; and that it is only 
a question of time before trade-unionists in America will recog- 
nize this fact and lend their support to the Socialist Party. In 
support of this conclusion, it is proposed here to show that the 
most characteristic features of the Socialist movement are 
characteristic of trade-unionism also, and to furnish evidence 
that trade-unionists, as such, are coming more and more to 
indorse the Socialist programme. 

Among the chief characteristics of a socialistic labor move- 
ment are the following: First, class-consciousness; second, a 
tendency to resort to political action for betterment of the 
social and economic condition of workers; third, a demand for 
collective ownership and administration of the means of produc- 
tion. How far are these features likewise characteristic of 
trade-unionism? 

I. CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS 

The American Federation of Labor is at once the most 

powerful and the most conservative labor organization in 


John Mitchell, “Trade-Unionism and Socialism,” Sunday Magazine, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1907. 
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America. It has always been an anti-socialist anti-revolution- 
ary body. Yet as early as 1897 President Gompers expressed 
what may be considered the attitude of the organization upon 
class-consciousness as follows: 

The term class-consciousness indicates that those who belong to that 
class are conscious of the fact, and are conscious, too, that their interests 
as a class are separate and distinct from any other class; and that while 
by organizing in a class organization they may and do benefit all others, 
yet they organize in a class organization for the betterment of the condi- 
tions of that class. Class-conscious! as a matter of fact there is no other 
organization of labor in the entire world that is a class organization or is 
so class-conscious as are the trade-unions.’ 

Another of the more conservative labor leaders, President 

Mitchell of the United Mine Workers of America, states in the 
opening lines of his work, Organized Labor, that, 
The average wage-earner has made up his mind that he must remain a 
wage-earner. He has given up the hope of a kingdom to come where he 
himself will be a capitalist and asks that the reward for his labor be given 
to him as a workingman. 


If this does not mean that the workers are already class-con- 
scious, it does mean that the conditions are present which will 
soon make them so. 

Even stronger expressions of class-consciousness come from 
the rank and file almost daily. During the recent telegraphers’ 
strike, for instance, meetings have been frequently held in 
Brand’s Hall by the operators of Chicago. At these meetings 
speaker after speaker from various organizations has assured 
the strikers that, “Your fight is our fight. If you defeat the 
telegraph companies you will gain a victory for all organized 
labor.” And the best proof that these speakers expressed the 
sentiments of their fellow unionists is the fact that their unions 
made liberal contributions to the telegraphers’ strike fund. 
The same attitude has been taken by trade-unionists toward all 
great strikes in recent years. They have contributed liberally to 
help miners, printers, lithographers, and machinists, in their 
respective struggles for better conditions. 

During the telegraphers’ strike, referred to above, Presi- 


* Editorial in American Federationist, August, 1897. 
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dent Small of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, 
addressed the Chicago Federation of Labor. At this time he 
stated that it would be well for the American Federation of 
Labor to accumulate a defense fund of ten or twenty millions to 
be put at the disposal of any union engaged in a great strike. 
This proposition, which is based squarely upon the idea of a 
class struggle, was received with great applause by the three 
hundred or more delegates present. 

The attitude of the unions toward arbitration is further evi- 
dence of growing class-consciousness. In the recent strike one of 
the most insistent demands of the operators has been that there 
should be no arbitration. The attitude of the telegraphers is noted 
here particularly because one would naturally expect such a 
union, if any, to be conservative. It is composed of relatively 
well-paid, skilled workers, whom one would expect strongly to 
indorse business unionism. President Hawley of the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America indorses the attitude taken by 
the telegraphers. He says: 

I am decidedly against arbitration of the telegraphers’ strike or any 
other strike. Arbitration in every case means a loss to the union. The 
ideas of the men who compose boards of arbitration are those of the 
capitalistic class. 


The President of the Chicago Federation of Labor likewise 
declared recently that he was strongly opposed to the arbitra- 
tion of strikes. Of course this is not the sentiment of all trade- 
unionists, but there can be no doubt that it is that of an increas- 
ingly large share of them. 

Class-consciousness is, perhaps, in no case demonstrated more 
strongly than it is in the sympathetic strike. When men in 
one craft, enjoying satisfactory conditions of employment, 
quit work to aid their union brothers in some entirely different 
craft, then there can be no question as to the existence of class- 
consciousness. Such strikes occur with great frequency, especially 
in the building trades. In some-cases unionists find that to 
engage in a sympathetic strike they must break a definite agree- 
ment or contract with an employer. Even then they usually do 
not hesitate to stand by their brother unionists. As a general 
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rule when a trade-unionist faces the alternative of working with 
a “scab” or breaking a contract, he breaks a contract. His class- 
consciousness proves itself to be stronger than is his respect for 
the business code of honor.* Many labor leaders, among whom 
may be mentioned the president of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, now declare that trade-unions should not make any con- 
tracts whatever. Thus they would be entirely free to engage at 
any time in a sympathetic strike. : 

The existence and growth of class-consciousness among 
trade-unionists is a necessary and direct result of the conditions 
under which workers gain their livelihood. In an era of large 
production wage-earners have found that they can bargain to 
better advantage collectively than they can individually. They 
have found that they can, bargaining collectively, secure 
higher wages, shorter hours of labor, and better sanitary condi- 
tions in mine, mill, and factory. Hence they have organized 
into trade-unions. But that is not all. Wage-earners have 
found that they can further increase their strength by forming 
city, state, and national federations of trade-unions. Thus they 
have identified their interests not only with those of their 
fellow-craftsmen, but with those of their fellow-workers 
regardless of craft. When one union goes out on strike others 
feel the necessity of lending moral and financial assistance, even 
though they are not directly affected. They know from experi- 
ence that in the near future they themselves may be forced to 
call upon their fellow-workers for help. They have found that 
if they fail to help one another they are unable to withstand 
the onslaughts of powerful capitalistic organizations. In a 
word, experience has taught trade-unionists the need of united 
action and mutual assistance. 

While, however, practically all trade-unionists are class- 
conscious in the sense that they feel an identity of interests with 
fellow-workers, yet until recently few have indorsed the extreme 
position taken by such organizations as the Western Federa- 


* An explanation of this and other phases of the trade-union attitude men- 
tioned here wiil be found in a paper written by Dr. R. F. Hoxie, “The Trade- 
Union Point of View,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. XV, No. 6, June, 1907. 
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tion of Miners, and the Industrial Workers of the World. These 
unions, with a membership of between 50,000 and 100,000, have 
officially recognized the “class struggle,” and have declared 
that there can be no lasting peace between capitalists and wage- 
workers. 

During the past few years, however, the radical class spirit 
of the western labor unionists has been spreading to other parts 
of the country. This has been due chiefly to agitation occasioned 
by prosecution of the officers of the Western Federation of 
Miners for murder of the late Governor Steunenberg of Idaho, 
and to the activity of employers’ associations in fighting certain 
phases of trade-unionism. During the past year the attention 
of all organized labor has been turned to the trial of the officers. 
Meetings have been held in all large cities and industrial centers 
to raise funds and to arouse sympathy for the prisoners. These 
meetings, which have been generally promoted by socialists, 
have reached thousands of trade-unionists who had hitherto 
looked upon the labor problem as a craft, rather than a class, 
problem. In New York City, alone, over three hundred unions 
contributed to the defense fund for the prisoners. All told, over 
$100,000 was raised, most of it coming from unions scattered 
throughout the country. 

The socialist press has made the most of this opportunity to 
create a strong feeling of class-consciousness among workers. 
One of the most radical and widely circulated of the socialist 
weeklies, for instance, has devoted more than half its space 
during the past year to the trial of Haywood, and has, more- 
over, furnished accounts of the trial to dozens of labor papers 
throughout the country. 

It is not in order here to pass upon the merits of the Hay- 
wood case, but simply to point out how it tended to promote a 
class-conscious spirit among trade-unionists. The labor press, 
especially the socialistic element, represented the case as an 
attempt of the capitalistic class to crush out of existence a 
strong labor union by brutal and illegal methods. That this 
statement had considerable effect upon even the more conserva- 
tive unions is shown by the fact that such an organization as the 
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United Mine Workers of America contributed $5,000 to the 
defense fund. Indeed, it is a matter of common knowledge that 
this trial tended to break down the barriers between labor 
organizations in all parts of the country. Trade-unionists and 
socialists in industrial centers united to form Haywood, Moyer, 
and Pettibone conferences. As a result of this co-operation in 
a common cause unionists and socialists are much more in 
sympathy with each other today than they were two years ago. 

A much more potent factor making for radicalism has been 
the aggressive action of employers’ associations. From 1903 
to 1905 employers’ associations and citizens’ alliances made 
vigorous attacks upon certain practices of American trade- 
unions. They declared that unions must give up the union 
shop, the sympathetic strike, restriction of output, and the boy- 
cott. The chief issue was the union shop. In Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dayton, Battle Creek, and in many other cities the 
fight over this issue was a bitter one. Unions in all parts of the 
country became aroused. The labor press declared that union- 
ism was facing a crisis, and that for self-protection unionists 
must stand shoulder to shoulder. As a result of these wide- 
spread and bitter conflicts unions soon developed a class spirit 
which they had never before felt. The very organization of 
powerful employers’ associations to combat the demands of 
unionism made unionists feel that they were engaged in a class 
struggle. They lost faith in the doctrine of identity of interests 
between employer and employee and have since expected to gain 
concession by force only. 

The resolution passed at a recent convention of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association in New York City, to raise $1,500,- 
000 in the next three years “To federate the manufacturers of 
the country to effectively fight industrial oppression,” has merely 
further aroused the fighting spirit of trade-unionists. President 
Perkins of the Cigar Makers’ Union has made the following 
declaration : 

Every labor organization should immediately start collecting a war fund 


of its own, not for the purpose of fighting fair manufacturers, but to off- 
set any move the Parry-Post-Van Cleave combine may make against 
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eee The time for peace in so far as the Van Cleave outfit is concerned 
it past. Let labor meet this crowd with its own weapons. 


President Lynch of the International Typographical Union 
expresses the opinion that, 

With $1,500,000 in the strong-box of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and with $5,000,000, $10,000,000, yes, even $20,000,000 in the coffers of 
the American Federation of Labor and its units, the international and 
national trade-unions of the North American continent, “industrial oppres- 
sion” will become a very different quantity and will be “fought” on very 
different lines. 


Secretary-Treasurer Skemp of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Paperhangers, and Decorators expresses himself as follows: 

If the opposition decides to raise an immense industrial war fund, 
if there is to be a general combination of employers to crush out trade- 
unionism, if evolution must give place to revolution, we shall be compelled 
to meet the issue, but it will not be on the initiative or with the consent of 
American trade-unionism; the responsibility will lie entirely with the 
American business man. 


Another note is sounded by President Hawley of the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, 

Van Cleave says nothing of the trusts which are daily making fortunes 
for a few individuals through the hard labor of the wage-slave; but he 
bitterly attacks the trade-unions which only aim to secure the emancipation 
of the wage-slave.‘ 


As one observes the increasingly warlike attitude taken by 
employers’ associations and trade-unions, one is forced to con- 
clude that the day of business unionism is rapidly passing. 

That many far-seeing capitalists and labor leaders recognize 
this fact is shown by the attitude taken by civic federations and 
other associations formed for the avoidance and settlement of 
labor disputes. From the outset they have opposed the attacks 
of employers’ associations upon unions, declaring that such 
attacks can result only in making the labor movement more 
radical. The Wall Street Journal well expressed this view 
recently when it commented as follows upon the decision of the 


*For the full opinion of these and other labor leaders regarding the atti- 
tude taken by the National Manufacturers’ Association, see the American 
Federationist, September, 1907. 
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National Manufacturers’ Association to raise a “war fund” of 
$1,500,000, 

It were better to adopt the suggestion of Secretary Strauss and invite 
the leaders of organized labor to meet with the manufacturers for joint 
consultation and action. Co-operation, not war, should be the programme. 

It seems hardly necessary to adduce more evidence in proof 
of the assertion that in the industrial field trade-unionists are 
thoroughly class-conscious. In this respect, at least, they are 
essentially socialistic. 


2. POLITICAL ACTION 


Since its organization in 1881 the American Federation of 
Labor has consistently advised its members to use their ballots 
regardless of party ties to secure social and economic advan- 
tages. Until recent years these resolutions have never been 
taken seriously, and have had little or no effect upon the course 
of current politics. Indeed, in so far as the unions have taken 
any positive stand as unions, it has been to taboo political action 
altogether. “Keep politics out of the union, and the union out 
of politics!” has been until recently the shibboleth of union 
leaders generally. 

In the summer of 1906, however, the Executive Council of 
the Federation took a decisive step toward independent political 
action. They declared that, 


Congressmen and senators in their frenzied rush after the almighty 
dollar have been indifferent or hostile to the rights of man. They have had 
no time and as little inclination to support the reasonable labor measures 
which we have urged, and which contained beneficent features for all our 
people without an obnoxious provision to anyone. We recommend that 
central bodies and local unions proceed without delay to the election of 
delegates to meet in conference or convention to formulate plans to further 
the interests of this movement, and in accordance with the plan herein out- 
lined, at the proper time and in the proper manner, nominate candidates who 
will unquestionably stand for the enactment into law of labor and progres- 
sive measures.® 


The following recommendations were then made: 


1. Defeat all who have been hostile or indifferent to the demands of 
labor. 


°See American Federationist, 1906, p. 530. 
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2. If both parties ignore the demands of labor, a straight labor candidate 
should be nominated. 

3. The men who have shown themselves to be friendly to labor should 
be supported and no candidate nominated against them. 


To carry out his policy the Executive Council appointed a 
“Labor Representation Committee” composed of three leading 
officials of the Federation, and contributions were solicited with 
which to carry on the campaign. 

This move marked a distinct advance over the “resolution” 
stage toward the active participation of American trade-unions, 
as such, in politics. The president of the Federation and 
several other labor leaders took an active part in the congres- 
sional campaign of 1906, notably in an effort to defeat certain 
representatives from Maine, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

While the labor campaign of 1906 brought little direct result, 
it was, nevertheless, significant in that the unions actually got 
into the political arena. As the president of the Federation 
remarked, this was only the beginning. The Federation has 
given every indication that it will take an active part in future 
political campaigns along lines suggested above. In this con- 
nection it may be well to note that with the increasing class- 
consciousness in the industrial field, unions will be better able to 
participate successfully in politics. So long as loyalty to party 





is greater than loyalty to class the entrance of unions into poli- 
_tics_can lead only to confusion, if not disruption. But when 
unionists stand together and vote as members of a class, there 











will be much less danger of ruptures. 

A noteworthy example of the entrance of American trade- 
unions into politics is afforded by the city of Milwaukee, where 
the unions and the Socialist Party are practically co-operating. 
Of the twelve Socialist aldermen in the city council, five are 
members of trade-unions; of five Socialist supervisors, four are 
members of trade-unions; of six Socialist members of the state 
legislature, four are members of trade-unions. In the words of 
the state secretary of the Socialist Party of Wisconsin, in that 
state, “The trade-union movement is the economic wing, and 
the Socialist Party the political wing of the labor movement.” 
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Another fact showing the tendency of trade-unionists to co- 
operate with socialists in the political field is brought out in the 
following statement from the national secretary of the Socialist 
Party: 

Of the 275 congressional candidates nominated by the Socialist Party in 
the last election (1906) more than 65 per cent. held membership cards 


in trades organizations, and a large percentage of the balance were men 
engaged in occupations where no unions exist. 


When trade-unionists do not support the socialists, they gener- 
ally favor the next most radical candidate. In the New York 
gubernatorial campaign of 1906, for example, the Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Hearst, received a large part of his support from 
the trade-unions. Union after union indorsed his candidacy, 
and several unionists were put upon the stump by his campaign 
managers. 

It is a significant fact that many prominent labor leaders are 
now urging their followers to strike at the ballot-box. They go 
beyond the position taken by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, and say that this is the only 
solution of the labor problem. Among those who have lately 
taken that position is President Small of the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union. He. has declared to the striking telegraphers 
that 

One man at the polls is worth a dozen men on picket duty. This fight 
[between wage-workers and capitalists] will go on as long as capitalism 
exists, and right voting is the only thing that will win a permanent victory. 

One may ask why trade-unionists are now beginning to 
favor independent political action. Doubtless there are many 
contributing causes, but the chief factors seem to be these: (a) 
Failure of the trade-union lobbies at Washington and at the 
state capitols; (b) Political activity of employers’ associations ; 
(c) Privation and loss incidental to strikes; (d) Success in poli- 
tics of foreign trade-unions; (¢) Socialist agitation. 

The effects of these forces can be clearly traced. In the 
resolutions of the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, quoted above, and upon many other occasions 
trade-unionists have expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
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treatment which they have received at the hands of our legisla- 
tures. They claim that their demands have been ignored and 
their bills pigeon-holed. At the same time the lobby of the 
employers’ associations seems to have been remarkably success- 
ful. Ex-President Parry of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation claims that it was largely through his efforts that the 
eight-hour legislation and anti-injunction bills advocated by the 
labor leaders failed of passage. Under these circumstances 
labor leaders seem to feel that if they cannot meet employers on 
equal terms at the lobby, they should apeal directly to the 
voters. Thus they hope to secure representatives in our legisla- 
tures pledged to support labor measures. 

It has been well said that every strike is a socialist oppor- 
tunity. Then it is that wage-earners feel most keenly the con- 
flict with capitalists. And then it is that they are most ready to 
listen to any measure which promises to curtail the employers’ 
power. This is especially true if the workers are forced to 
endure the privation of a long and bitter struggle. At the 
time of the anthracite coal strike of I902, for instance, the 
socialist vote in Pennsylvania increased several hundred per 
cent. It is said also that the strike at the Chicago packing- 
houses in 1904 was directly responsible for the election of two 
socialists to the Illinois state legislature. 

It is difficult to say to what extent the success of working- 
men in politics abroad has affected the attitude of American 
trade-unionists. But when the Independent Labor Party sent 
twenty-nine representatives to the English Parliament a deep 
impression was made upon American unionists. In other Euro- 
pean countries, notably France and Germany, working-men have 
long supported strong socialist parties. As, however, conditions 
are quite different in those countries from those prevailing in 
the United States, the example has not appealed with especial 
force to American wage-earners. The success in politics of the 
working-men in Australia and New Zealand has not been with- 
out effect. In the former country, after the employers had prac- 
tically destroyed the trade-unions, the workers resorted to inde- 
pendent political action. They now hold the balance of power 
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there, as in New Zealand, and have succeeded in passing many 
of their important measures. Moreover, as times goes on, the 
labor party in those countries is becoming increasingly social- 
istic. 

Finally, the trade-union offers a peculiarly favorable field 
for the socialist agitator. Every union meeting affords a 
forum. In the course of time half a dozen intelligent socialists 
will leaven a whole union. It is true that many unions have © 
constitutional provisions barring the discussion of politics; but 
the socialists can get in their work without even mentioning 
politics or the word socialism. Moreover, trade-unionists are 
much more willing to listen to the socialists today than they 
were five or ten years ago. At the meeting recently held by the 
striking telegraphers at Chicago, no speakers were more warmly 
received than the socialists who frequently addressed them. 

Thus we see how many forces are operating to bring trade- 
unionists to united and independent political action. Hitherto 
one of the chief distinctions made between trade-unionism and 
socialism has been that the former was purely economic, while 
the latter was political. If American trade-unions continue 
getting into politics this distinction will eventually lose most of 
its force here as it has done already in England and in several 
other countries. 

3. COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP 


The third and most distinctive characteristic of a socialistic 
labor movement is a demand for co-operative ownership and 
operation of the means of production and distribution. Has 
this idea been getting any foothold in American unions? 

In recent years the socialist delegates have always been more 
or less prominent in the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. They have usually endeavored to pass resolutions 
favorable to collective ownership of the means of production, 
but have never been entirely successful. The strength of the 
socialists in these conventions can be judged fairly well by the 
fact that in 1905 representatives of about 214,000 members 
voted for socialistic resolutions, while representatives of 1,128,- 
000 voted against them. This was certainly a very large 
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majority for the anti-socialists, but it should not be overlooked 
that the vote indicates that about 20 per cent. of the trade-union- 
ists are socialists. Socialism has, it appears, been making much 
greater headway among trade-unionists than among the rest of 
the population. For if 20 per cent. of all citizens in the United 
States should vote the Socialist ticket, the party would poll 
about 3,000,000 votes. 

Several conventions of state federations of labor have offici- 
ally declared for collective ownership and operation of the 
means of production and distribution. Such resolutions were 
passed as early as 1900 by the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor; in 1901 by the Michigan State Federation of Labor; in 
1902 by the Iowa State Federation of Labor; and in 1903 by the 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 

Similar resolutions have been passed in recent years by the 
central federated unions of New York, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Columbus, Erie, Wilkesbarre, Haverhill, Brockton, 
Terre Haute, and in many other cities. Of course this does not 
necessarily mean that even a majority of the trade-unionists in 
these cities are socialists. But it does mean that at the times 
when these resolutions were passed at least a majority of the 
delegates representing the unions of the city were socialists. 

In the last decade several national and international unions 
have officially indorsed the socialist programme by resolution, 
constitutional provision, or otherwise. Among these are the 
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Amalgamated Glass Workers ............... 2,800 
Carriage and Wagon Workers ............... 3,200 





While all these unions have indorsed socialism in one way 
or another, it does not follow that a majority of the members 
in every case are socialists. In fact, the secretaries of some of 
these unions have stated that their unions cannot be 
considered socialistic organizations. Delegates of such 
unions sometimes pass socialistic resolutions one year 
which are repudiated by another group of delegates the follow- 
ing year. As a general rule, however, any union which has 
passed socialistic resolutions in the past six or eight years may 
be looked upon as favorably disposed to socialism. 

There are many unions having a large proportion of social- 
ists which have never passed socialistic resolutions. Among 
these may be mentioned the Cigarmakers with 45,000 members, 
the Printers with 47,000 members, and the Carpenters with 
about 145,000 members. Over a third of the Cigarmakers are 
socialists. The proportion in the other two organizations is 
probably not so large. 

Aside from noting the passage of socialisttc resolutions there 
are several other ways by which one may judge the growth of 
sentiment favorable to collectivism among trade-unions. We 
can learn much, for example, from the opinions of labor leaders, 
the attitude of the trade-union press, and the general support 
which unions are giving the Socialist Party. 

The editor of the Switchmen’s Journal states, for instance, 
that judging from personal observation and the correspondence 
which he receives from members, there is a strong tendency 
toward socialism in the Switchmen’s Union (about 15,000 
members). The secretary of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Paperhangers, and Decorators (65,000 members) states that 
there is a marked tendency toward socialism in that organiza- 
tion. The opinion of the secretary of the Bricklayers and 
Masons Union is that in his organization (68,000 members) 
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“there is a very large growing sentiment favorable to many of 
the ideas that are advocated by the socialists as a party.” 

One of the best indications of the growth of socialistic senti- 
ment in trade-unions is the attitude taken by their official jour- 
nals and newspapers. <A decade ago, not only were there few 
union papers advocating socialism, but there were relatively 
few which would print socialistic articles and communications. 
Today all this is changed. Nearly all the union magazines and 
papers will print articles and letters for or against socialism, 
and a growing number advocate the socialist solution of the 
labor problem. Among the union papers which openly advo- 
cate socialism may be mentioned the following: 


1. The Cleveland Citizen. Owned and controlled by the United Trades 
and Labor Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2. The Labor World. Organ of the Trades Assembly, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. Labor. Indorsed by the unions of St. Louis. 

4. The Toiler. Indorsed by Central Labor Union, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

5. The Social Democratic Herald. Official journal of Milwaukee Trades 
Council, and the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. 

6. Union Labor Journal. Indorsed by Central Labor Union, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 

7. Central Union Times. Indorsed by unions of Jacksonville, Florida. 

8. The Laborer. Indorsed by unions of Dallas, Texas. 

9. The Crisis. Organ of Salt Lake City unions and the Utah State 
Federation of Labor. 

10. The People’s Paper. Indorsed by the unions of Santa Barbara, 
California. 

11. The Brewers’ Journal. Owned and conducted by the National 
Brewery Workers’ Union, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

12. Bakers’ Journal. Owned and conducted by National Bakers’ Union, 
Chicago. 

13. The Glass Worker. Organ of the Amalgamated Glass Workers, 
Chicago. 

14. The Miners’ Magazine. Owned and conducted by the Western 
Federation of Miners, Denver, Colorado. 


Other national organs, such as the Machinists’ Journal, The 
Painter and Decorator, and the Switchmen’s Journal, incline 
strongly toward socialism. 

Aside from these official organs of local and national unions 
there are a large number of socialist papers which receive much 
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of their support from trade-unionists. For instance, about 550 
local unions have subscribed to the Appeal to Reason, a radical 
socialist weekly, to be delivered to each of their members, or a 
total of over 40,000 individual subscriptions. The same paper 
probably has upon its list at least as many more individual 
trade-unionist subscribers. 

A large part of the stock sold to equip the Chicago Daily 
Socialist was purchased by local trade-unions, as unions. In 
the same way the unions of New York are supplying fully one- 
half of the funds with which to start a local socialist daily. 
The fact that trade-unionists are giving such extensive support 
to socialist papers shows that they are becoming increasingly 
favorable to socialistic ideas. 

Not only in purchasing their literature but in other more 
direct ways trade-unionists are aiding the socialists. The 
Brewers’ Union, for instance, contributed $500 to the campaign 
fund of the Socialist Party in the last national election. Local 
unions in all parts of the country frequently contribute to 
socialist campaign funds. Indeed, the organizer of the Socialist 
Party in New York City states that not only are at least 60 
per cent. of the local dues-paying members of the party trade- 
unionists, but that the party receives 35 per cent. of its annual 
campaign funds in contributions from trade-unions. These 
facts are all the more remarkable when we consider that trade- 
unions seldom, if ever, contribute to other political parties. 

All these facts, the passage of socialistic resolutions, the 
opinions of labor leaders, the attitude of the trade-union organs, 
and the general assistance which trade-unions are giving the 
Socialist Party, show that American trade-unionists are inclin- 
ing more and more toward the collectivist programme. 

The causes for the favorable attitude of trade-unionists 
toward collectivism are rooted deep in modern economic condi- 
tions. The majority of trade-unionists are manual laborers. 
Of course more or less intelligence and skill are required in 
their work, but as a rule they deal with physical forces and 
physical products. They work with visible, tangible things. In 
factory, mine, and mill the process of production apparently 
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consists solely in the application of physical force to material 
objects. Few trade-unionists have anything to do with the 
investment and management of capital, or with the marketing 
of products. Hence they usually fail to see how these activities 
have any connection with the actual production of commodities. 

The present-day middle-class philosophy of rights generally 
recognizes the act of production as the ultimate source of 
property rights. All wealth belongs to the producer thereof. 
When trade-unionists more or less consciously apply this philos- 
ophy to modern productive processes, they begin to feel that 
they, the producers of physical goods, should get the entire 
product of the establishment. They cannot see that the capi- 
talist renders any productive services, and hence they cannot 
understand how he is entitled to any share of the product. 

Of course relatively few wage-earners consciously formulate 
any of these propositions. Nevertheless the great majority of 
working-men hold to such views more or less strongly. Regard- 
ing millionaires, for example, no expression is more common 
among wage-earners than that, “they got rich off our labor.” 
One cannot discuss the distribution of wealth with the average 
trade-unionist for five minutes without hearing this sentiment 
expressed in some form or other. Indeed, so strongly is this 
idea rooted in the minds of the workers that several trade- 
unions have inserted it in the preambles to their constitutions. 
In the preamble to the constitution of the Bricklayers’ Union, 
for instance, one reads that, “The trend of employers, assisted 
by combined capital, is to debase labor and deny it its lawful 
and just share of what it produces;” in the preamble to the 
constitution of the International Association of Machinists it 
is stated to be “The natural right of those who toil to enjoy to 
the fullest possible extent the wealth created by their labor ;” the 
preamble to the constitution of the Iron Molders’ Union declares 
that, “Under the present social system there is a general tendency 
to deny the producer the full reward of his industry and skill.” 
Some unions especially in the West have made even more radical 
assertions. 

These quotations illustrate a very general attitude among 
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trade-unionists. They feel that the capitalist is more or less of 
a parasite living upon wealth produced by others. He is a fifth 
wheel in the industrial mechanism. He does nothing but extract 
profits. Hence unionists naturally favor an industrial system in 
which there will be no capitalists, and the entire economic out- 
put will be divided among the workers. 

Not only do trade-unionists want a larger share of the 
economic output, they are also striving to gain greater control 
over the conditions under which they work. This is apparent 
in their agitation for the union shop, shorter hours of labor, 
better sanitary conditions, and protection against dangerous 
machinery. They usually seek to gain their end in two ways— 
directly from the employer and indirectly through the state. 
In so far as the resort to the state—and they are doing so more 
and more freely—the unions will find themselves in close rela- 
tions with the socialists, with whom they will undoubtedly find 
it advantageous to co-operate. 

Indeed, socialists go but a short step beyond trade-unionists 
when they demand co-operative ownership and operation of the 
means of production and distribution. Both trade-unionist and 
socialist believe that the wage-earner should secure a larger 
share of the wealth produced, and that he should have greater 
control over the conditions of his employment. The socialist 
maintains that the co-operative ownership and control of capital 
by the workers is the best if not the only means of attaining 
these ends. Apparently trade-unionists are coming to be more 
and more disposed to indorse the socialist position. 

The evidence cited above seems to show quite conclusively 
that unionism and socialism are fundamentally associated. In 
a paper of this kind it is necessary to treat the subject some- 
what dogmatically. The tendencies are, however, undoubtedly 
as described. American trade-unions are becoming more class- 
conscious; they are going into politics; and they are beginning 
to demand collective ownership and management of capital. 

Some unions manifest these tendencies less markedly than 
others, but the general tendency is unmistakable. In view of 
these facts the writer feels that it is not rash to predict that in 
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the course of a few years the situation now prevailing in Wis- 
consin will become general throughout the United States. “The 
trade-union movement will be the economic wing, and the 
Socialist Party the political wing of the labor movement.” 


Joun Curtis KENNEDY 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 























NOTES 


THE STUTTGART CONGRESS 


The recent international congress of socialist and trade-union 
organizations at Stuttgart forcibly emphasized the fact that a great 
change is taking place in the character of the socialist movement. 
Until recent years the socialists have been devoting their attention 
largely to philosophical and economic controversies, to the formu- 
lation of programmes, and to the dissemination of socialist ideas. 
Today they are turning from theoretical discussions, preaching and 
agitation to a policy of action. The socialist movement is ceasing 
to be a more or less doctrinaire agitation for an ideal co-operative 
commonwealth, and is becoming a genuine battle of the working- 
class for economic and political supremacy. 

At the Stuttgart congress interest was centered upon such 
practical problems as militarism, trade-unionism, immigration, 
colonial policies, and woman suffrage. The congress declared that 
socialists should fight militarism by organizing the young into 
anti-military bodies; that they should co-operate with trade-union- 
ists in battles against the capitalists; and that they should make 
every effort to secure the ballot for the working women, not as a 
matter of sex right but as an instrument to be used in the class 
struggle. These facts show that the socialists propose to seize 
upon every weapon that can be used against capitalists and to fight 
vigorously for working-class supremacy. 

This trend from theoretical discussion to practical activity is 
doubtless in large part the natural expression of the growing 
strength of the socialist movement. In practically all European 
countries the Socialist Party is now supported by a relatively large 
body of voters. There is reason to believe that this support can- 
not any longer be held or at least increased by a policy of inaction. 
The Socialist Party now has the power and the workers demand 
practical results. Mere talk no longer suffices. Hence the 
socialist leaders feel the necessity of laying aside such issues as 
revisionism in order actually to do something with the power 
already at their command. 

This necessity for action is reinforced by the recent growth and 
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practical success of trade-unionism. The socialist worker has been 
finding out that the direct action of the unions often secures more 
material and political concessions than the oratory of the doctrin- 
aires. Hence the recent growth in European countries, especially 
in France and Italy, of the syndicalists. This group claims that the 
trade-union is the only genuine working-class organization, and 
that the main battle against capitalism must be waged through the 
trade-unions and not in parliamentary bodies. By means of the 
strike and other trade-union weapons it hopes to force economic 
and political concessions, and ultimately to gain possession of the 
mines, mills, and workshops. 

The success of recent great political strikes has profoundly 
impressed the socialist leaders with the strength of this position. 
In Russia the first general strike, of less than 10 per cent. of the 
population, practically paralyzed the country for several days. In 
Italy the general strike of 1904 against the use of the army to over- 
awe striking working-men was entirely successful. In Belgium 
suffrage concessions were gained by the first general strike. In 
Austria and Finland the great demonstrations of the workers 
secured universal male suffrage in the former country and uni- 
versal suffrage for both sexes in the latter. The list of these suc- 
cessful general strikes and demonstrations might be enlarged. They 
have shown conclusively that direct action is sometimes more 
effective than parliamentarianism. This probably had much to do 
with the strong sentiment at the Stuttgart congress in favor of 
placing more emphasis on direct methods. 

It is probable, however, that shrewd parliamentary leaders, such 
as Bebel, Jaures, and Vandervelde, are only too glad to encourage 
the consideration of practical problems on more general grounds. 
Some of them, at least, realize the weak points of Marxian theory 
and appear to dread the disintegrating effects of higher criticism. 
A continuation of the fight over revisionism and other theoretical 
questions would not only check the growth of the Socialist Party 
but might lead to its disruption. On the other hand failure to revise 
would make little practical difference in the long run. The class 
struggle would go on just the same since, according to their view, 
it is the result of conditions which are independent of theoretical 
interpretation. Moreover, the leaders are well aware that real 
battles against the capitalist class will do more to solidify the ranks 
of the workers than any amount of preaching about the class 
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struggle. They call attention to the fact, for example, that no 
event in recent years has done more to solidify the ranks of the 
American workers than the trial of Haywood. 

Whether these explanations fully cover the case is perhaps 
somewhat doubtful. There is no doubt, however, as to the main 
fact. Socialism is of course in some countries still in the propa- 
gandist stage and is likely so to remain for a considerable time. 
But on the Continent mere agitation is passing. “Revisionism is 
dead. The class struggle today is a fact and not a theory; a battle 
and not a book.” This, declares one of the leading and ablest 
American socialists, is the one idea that he brought away from the 
Stuttgart congress. 


J. C. KENNEDY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TAXATION IN MISSOURI 


Tax reform is making progress in Missouri; a joint and con- 
current legislative resolution to amend the state constitution sub- 
mits to popular vote in November, 1908, the following proposed 
amendment : 


1. The general assembly shall separate the sources of state and local 
(that is, county, school, and municipal) revenue and establish local option 
for the counties and municipalities of the state in the selection of the 
subject of taxation. 

2. The separation of the sources of state and local revenues, and the 
establishment of local option and home rule in taxation, shall be effected 
by the discontinuance of the levy of a general property tax upon the real 
and personal property of the state, . . . . and the revenues required for state 
purposes shall thereafter be secured either by the exercise by the general 
assembly of its power of taxation upon the subjects of taxation other than 
by the general property tax upon the real and personal property of the 


3. .... The counties and cities of the state may subject to taxation 
for local purposes the real and personal property within their jurisdiction, 
and may exempt any class of property within such jurisdiction from taxa- 
tion, either wholly or by reduction of the rate of taxation thereon; Pro- 
vided, that any taxation or exemption in any county or city shall be uniform 
upon the same class of subjects within such territory..... 

6. The separation of the sources of state and local revenues and the 
establishment of local option as herein provided, shall not be construed as 
impairing the authority of the general assembly to levy any tax upon the 
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special subjects of taxation other than the general property tax upon real and 
personal property, and the general assembly, in selecting any special subject 
of state taxation, may exempt the same from any form of local taxation, 
and may, in its discretion, appropriate the proceeds of such tax to state pur- 
poses, or may apportion the same to the counties of the state 


H. J. DAVENPORT 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Currency and Coin. By RicHarp B. Putian. New York: 67 
Wall St., 1907. 12mo, pp. 177. 

This excursion of a business man into monetary reform is based 
upon a desire to adjust bimetallism and the use of silver to the gold 
standard. Instead of “asset currency” he suggests more silver. 
Thinking our currency insufficient, he advises that the government, 
“under a safe and conservative system of bimetallism,” should 
greatly increase our circulating medium. The first error in this 
very crude suggestion is the encouragement of issues by the state, 
and‘the abolition of national bank notes. Next, the author proposes 
an indefinite increase of government bonds, to be called upon request 
of any national bank which will pay in gold or silver to an amount 
equal to the par value of the bonds. The bonds are to be retained 
by the treasury to secure the notes issued to the banks, which are to 
pay interest on them. Also, the treasury shall keep a reserve of both 
gold and silver ; and, in order to keep always at least one-fourth of 
the reserve in each metal, the secretary is empowered to sell bonds 
either for gold, or silver, as the case may be. The whole scheme 
is whimsical, and not worthy of serious attention. Obvious practi- 
cal difficulties, such as the flow of silver to the treasury when the 
market value of silver may change, are neglected. 


L. 


Great Fortunes: the Winning: the Using. By JEREMIAH W. 
Jenxs. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1906. 1I2mo. 
pp. 85. 

We have here a popular treatment of the subject such as was 
suited for public lectures. In the mind of the author, the motives 
leading to the accumulation of large fortunes are mixed; but a 
positive aim, coupled with a talent for organization, are most likely 
to bring success. Habit, thrift, and diligence are less effective than 
love of power and lust of victory; while the desire for wealth itself 
as a means of accomplishing important social or political objects 
is not dominant. The possession of wealth due to plunder, gam- 
bling, speculation, or monopoly, is gained without giving a service to 
fit the reward. 
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Monopoly gains are declared to be socially unjust. But no atten- 
tion is paid to the fact that superior skill, exceptional honesty, and 
great dexterity earn monopoly gains; in fact, the differences of 
human nature oblige us constantly to recognize the monopoly 
position of different laborers. Indeed, labor-unions are ever trying 
to create monopoly conditions in their fields of action. Are the 
earnings of skill “unjust”? The author’s general statements do not 
permit serious criticism. In a similar way, he suggests that, if the 
supply of labor is large, wages will be crowded unreasonably low, 
so that they will be “unjust.” On what ethical grounds can the price 
of wheat, or labor, be regarded as unjust, when the price is forced 
down by an over supply? As well might we talk of the injustice 
of a too great force of gravity. 

While respecting popular prejudices against large fortunes; the 
author approves of large production, and indicates that the prizes 
open to aspirants are greater today than ever; and that the dislike 
of men to work under the order of others is not justified, because 
there is no absence of opportunities for initiative and self-direction 
in the service of large industrial operations. In a guarded way he 
suggests that a progressive tax is not desirable as a remedy for the 
abuses of great wealth; nor does he uphold the limitation of the 
amount which can be devised to a single person or to a single 
family. Curiously enough, he welcomes the tendency toward govern- 
ment ownership, because experience therein would scare us from the 
grave risk of adopting a general policy of public ownership. Why 
poison one’s self to avoid poisoning? 


L. 


Practical Problems in Banking and Currency. Edited by WALTER 
Henry Hutt. New York: Macmillan Co., 1907. Pp. 
xxvi+596. 

This large volume, containing sixty-two contributions from 
various writers and business men, is a monument to the enterprise 
of an undergraduate in the University of Chicago, who has col- 
lected and edited the papers. One section (149 pages) is devoted 
to “General Banking ;” another (308 pages), to “Banking Reform 
and Currency ;” and another (128 pages) to “The Trust Company.” 
The papers are made up, with two or three exceptions, of addresses 
given to bankers’ associations and similar bodies, and they are 
here reprinted. They vary greatly in value; but there are many 
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interesting and suggestive addresses, which are here presented in a 
place where they can be conveniently consulted. 

The most useful papers are those dealing with the question of 
banking reform. On the one side, we find ardent advocates of 
“asset currency,” such as Congressman Fowler and Horace White, 
while on the other side we find opponents of that system, such as 
A. J. Frame and ex-Comptroller Dawes. This is as it should be; 
for both sides of a case ought to be presented. In the matter of the 
effects of the increasing gold supply upon prices, however, only the 
point of view of Joseph French Johnson is given; and there is very 
certainly another point of view. Very suggestive are the contribu- 
tions of Congressman Burton, Lyman J. Gage, A. B. Stickney, 
A. B. Hepburn, James B. Forgan, and Horace White. It is a matter 
of regret, however, that Mr. Forgan’s and Mr. White’s papers are 
marred by inexcusable omissions in binding; after p. 240 follow 
pp. 225-39; and after the second appearance of p. 240 there is a gap 
to p. 257. Also, after reading Mr. Hamilton’s paper on “Currency 
Reform,” one is interested to compare it with the measure reported 
by the Commission of the American Bankers’ Association in 1906; 
but this scheme is nowhere reprinted in this volume. 

The collection will be found useful to students of our monetary 
situation, even though few of these papers have any such value 
as would make them worthy of a permanent place in the literature 


of money. 
L. 


The Dangers of Municipal Ownership. By Ropert P. Porter. 
New York: The Century Co., 1907. 12mo, pp. xi+356. 

Mr. Porter has given us one of the most vigorous and readable 
books on this much-discussed subject. It is the work of an advo- 
cate but of an advocate perfectly sure of the correctness of his 
position and thoroughly alarmed at the tendencies he describes. 

An appalling increase of debt and taxes seems to follow every 
extension of municipal trading, whether it be in bureaucratic Rus- 
sia, unionized Australia, or municipalized Britain. The wide dif- 
ferences in conditions and races seem to make no difference in the 
results. Once embark on the sea of municipal trading, and debt, 
disaster, and death to private initiative follow. 

Not content with the startling array of mistakes and failures 
which the municipalities have made directly in their own undertak- 
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ing, the author charges them with all the lethargy and backward- 
ness of the private companies in England. In the desire to extend the 
functions of the municipality, private corporations are so hampered 
and restricted, and their franchises are granted for periods so short 
that it is impossible for them to render good service. In tramways, 
in lighting, and in housing, the entrance of the municipalities into 
the field meant cessation or curtailment of private effort. If the 
competition of rate-supported municipal enterprises is not sufficient 
to drive the private company from the field, and it generally is not, 
legal monopoly is sought. The Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, employing the methods of trade-unions (p. 272) is strong 
enough to secure what it wants from Parliament, and to block any 
private enterprise that might compete with a municipality. Local 
jealousies prevent the public authorities from developing any gen- 
eral system of tramways or of electric power distribution, but the 
combined opposition of the Association of Municipal Corporations 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, for any private company to 
develop general systems of interurban traffic as they have been 
developed in the United States. One of the most serious charges 
made against the municipalities is that they deceive the public by 
a system of accounting which covers up the losses incurred and 
makes it impossible to know the real results of municipal trading. 
Careless accounting and lack of system are bad enough, either in 
private or public corporations, but deliberate manipulation of ac- 
counts to deceive the public as to the real burden upon the rates 
involved in municipal trading, is no more tolerable than manipula- 
tion of corporation accounts to deceive investors. 

The position of the author is clearly indicated in the titles he 
has chosen for some of his chapters. The chapter on the London 
County Council is entitled “The World’s Greatest Spendthrift.” 
Other chapters are headed: “The Destruction of Individuality,” 
“The Burden of Ownership Obligations,” “The Solvency of Cities,” 
“Delusive Demonstrations of Profits,’ “The Street Railway 
Tangle,” “Strangling of the Electrical Industry,” “Failure of Tele- 
phones under State or Municipal Management.” 

If the book is a fair and accurate statement of the results of 
municipal trading every possible limitation should be placed upon 
the extension of the business functions of the municipalities. If 
the case has been overstated or wrongly stated the advocates of 
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Public Ownership should not allow the inaccuracies to pass 
unchallenged. 
Wy. HILt 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Socialism before the French Revolution: A History. By WiL- 
LIAM B. GuTHRIE. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1907. 8vo, pp. xviii+339. 

Socialism as viewed by Dr. Guthrie means the antithesis of 
individualism. It includes apparently whatever stands for an 
enlargement of social control as against the domination of the indi- 
vidual. Thus understood, the history of socialism goes back to 
Plato and comprehends philosophic, social, and romantic specula- 
tion of the most varied character in every subsequent historical 
epoch. 

The period chosen for this study covers about two centuries and is 
treated under three general divisions of time. The first is the Reformation 
period, the center of which is the work of Sir Thomas More. The second 
division goes out from Thomas Campanella in Italy and includes the agita- 
tion in England. The period preceding the French Revolution is treated last 
and has Morelly as its central figure. 

The aim of Dr. Guthrie in this work is apparently threefold: 
first, to set forth clearly the socialist thinking of the time in respect 
to certain definite, essential social concepts, such as economic motive, 
property, the family, social unity, and human and social perfecti- 
bility; secondly, to show how this social thinking was the out- 
growth and reflection of the economic, philosophical, political, and 
religious spirit and conditions of the time; thirdly, to relate the 
thought of the period under discussion to the socialist philosophy 
and general socialist problems of the present day. Socialism before 
the French Revolution is, therefore, in the hands of Dr. Guthrie 
much more than a mere aggregation and description of fanciful 
utopias. In conception his work on this period is scientific in the 
best sense and in realization it is at least a worthy output—thought- 
ful and scholarly. 

If Dr. Guthrie’s work is open to severe criticism it is perhaps be- 
cause of his conception of the nature of socialism and his assumption 
that the utopias of the period under discussion are to be taken as 
socialism. Socialism in the twentieth century is a very definite, 
concrete, and immanent fact to be reckoned with practically. It 
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seeks, indeed, enlargement of social control, but to state this fact 
does not define it; it is highly speculative, but it is not utopian; it 
goes in for reform, but to identify it with the general uplift move- 
ment is to set aside its most distinctive characteristics. Adherence 
to Dr. Guthrie’s position makes it very difficult to say who at the 
present time, aside from the anarchist and the reactionary, is not a 
socialist. But, obviously, to enlarge the meaning of the term thus 
is to divorce the academic from the actual and to confuse a very 
definite issue by saddling socialism with the vagaries and 
blanketing it with the virtues of many other -isms. The mere fact 
that some of the writers with whose ideas Dr. Guthrie deals, held 
to some of the tenets of present-day socialists does not warrant 
classing them as socialists any more than the identity of certain 
Mohammedan and Christian doctrines warrants calling Moham- 
medans Christians. There is ample justification for study of the 
work of pre-revolutionary social thinkers who favored the enlarge- 
ment of social control in the interest of the poor, but it is at least 
doubtful if the study should be called a history of Socialism. 
R. F. Hoxie 


Tue UNIversity oF CHICAGO 


Internationale Wirtschaftspolitik. By RupoLpH KosatTscuH. 
Vienna: Manzsche, 1907. Pp. xxv+473. 

This work, of which an English version is in preparation, is 
described by its author as an attempt to explain international eco- 
nomic policy on an evolutionary basis. Its scope compasses a 
wider range than is usually embraced under the conventional phrase 
“commercial policy.” The author believes that in the development 
of international traffic causes of conflict are constantly at work, 
are becoming more numerous and more effective; at the same time, 
however, consciousness of community of interest is growing 
stronger, and victory of the pacific over the polemic principle in 
international economic policy may be confidently predicted. The 
proposition is advanced that international economic policy must be 
elevated to the rank of an independent science with its own corps 
of instructors, and its own seminaries. 

“In earlier times,” observes our author, “the influence of eco- 


nomic theory upon practice has been greater than it is today.” In 
support of this contention, he cites as examples, Adam Smith, 
Robert Malthus, Friedrich List, and Karl Marx, and asks, “who 
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could name one among living economists, whose work has had 
equally great significance for economic practice?’ He attributes 
this lack of practical impact to the too theoretical dissipation of 
energies, and adds: 


Still another reason for the sinking influence of the science upon policies 
may be named; many economists write, if not in the service of an eco- 
nomic political party, yet in support of the commercial policy of some 
interested group; and thereby the science is discredited. 


Dr. Kobatsch defines very carefully the field or subject which 
he proposes to handle, and discusses at some length the various 
methods heretofore employed in its treatment—as the use of statis- 
tics, of empiric induction, the preparation of monographs, and the 
employment of deductive methods. He awards a measure of value 
to each of these, and advocates as more comprehensive, an evolu- 
tionary method, saying: “One obviously has to guard against two 
extremes; just as there exists no absolutely valid norm of com- 
merce, so on the other hand it is wrong to allow no norm at all, and 
to wish to explain actual commerce solely from its motives.” The 
scientific economist “may and can say which maxims for a given 
land and a given time are correct.” But how shall he determine? 


Manifestly according to whether with reference to all temporal and local 
circumstances, they subserve the political interests of the country, and the 
economic interests of all or of the majority of the citizens of the country, 
and whether at a given time they are adapted to protect the total economic 
and political interests of the land in its international traffic in the best 
possible wise. 


For the evolutionary conception of international economic 
policy the author takes Herbert Spencer’s Social Statistics as his 
starting-point, and compares the development of society with the 
development of plants and animals according to the Spencerian 
conception. He derives national economic differences from various 
causes—territorial, demographic, political, productional—and states 
the contending principles of the conflict and of the com- 
munity of interests. He thus develops personal and material traffic 
through two chapters, the fourth and the fifth, and in the sixth 
discusses tariff policy as a prominent illustration of interest con- 
flicts in international traffic. He considers arguments for and 
against protective tariffs, and makes some very interesting observa- 
tions in discussing the familiar query, Does the foreigner pay the 
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tax? Dr. Kobatsch agrees with other economists in concluding 
that he does pay sometimes, and sometimes he does not. 

In the seventh chapter he considers the development laws of 
international economic policy; the law of relativity, alteration and 
persistency ; differentiation and integration ; with the causes and the 
means of development. In the eighth chapter he takes up the 
development stages of international economic policy, and the bases 
of an evolutionary law of stages, such as mercantilism, liberalism, 
nationalism, continentalism, imperialism. The ninth chapter is on 
internationalism, and in this he considers private and official acts of 
international agreement, international social policy, public acts of 
international agreement, such as the World Postal Union, and pro- 
posals for further actions as to international weights and measures, 
exchange, clearing-house, and coinage; and discusses at some length 
the question of an international language, such as Esperanto. He 
prefers, however, a revival of Latin for this purpose, certainly an 
interesting suggestion. The close of the book is an essay on the 
peace idea. 

Dr. Kobatsch is very emphatic in urging that economic events 
are in the last analysis the acts of individual men in social rela- 
tions, and appears to believe that policies must be tested by their 
bearing on human rights. Thus in dealing with the right of migra- 
tion and settlement abroad he says: 

Must the individual inhabitants of one country really wait for the right 
to reside or establish themselves in another state until it suits and pleases 
the states to unite upon a special settlement treaty? Or are not all these 
treaties, rather, the halting, legalized right, which is preceded by legal 
usage, customary right, and the elementary necessity of modern inter- 
national traffic? 

CHARLES HERBERT SWAN 

Boston 


NOTICES 


The Industrial Conflict.- A Series of Chapters on Present-Day Conditions. 
By Dr. Samuet G. SmitH. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1907. 
8vo, pp. 279. 


The author’s discussion of the industrial conflict is based upon two series of 
letters received by him from representative labor leaders and employers, and it 
is the content of these letters, pointed at length in two chapters, to which inter- 
est mainly attaches. The letters from labor leaders, in answering the question 
put to them, “What do workingmen want?” state the commoner demands of labor 
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for shorter hours, increased wages, and improved conditions, and embrace such 
concrete suggestions as postal savings banks, government ownership and control, 
state boards of arbitration, restriction of immigration, the closed shop, and 
protection of women and children. Employers demand loyalty, freedom in 
management of affairs, the open shop, a “fair” day’s work for “fair” wages, 
and respect for law and contract agreements, The author’s comment upon these 
demands is entirely sympathetic. In a final chapter entitled “Would Socialism 
Do?” he expresses the opinion that it would not. 


Straight Talks on Business. By Witt1aM Gambte. Philadelphia: George 

W. Jacobs & Co., 1907. 8vo, pp. 230. 

These straight talks, “prepared in the all too spare moments of a 
strenuous business life,” are addressed to young men, and contain much practical 
admonition regarding the conduct of business—‘on advertising,” “on making a 
show,” “on failure,” “on being practical,” on prices, profits, economy, luck, 
observation, self-reliance, wasting time, brains, and other topics. Though unques- 
tionably “straight,” the advice is rather platitudinous than subtle, and is too 
informal and discursive to have any considerable technological value. 


The Limit of Wealth. By Atrrep L. Hutcuinson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1907. 8vo, pp. xiii+285. 

A reconstruction of society is here undertaken, under a system of wealth 
distribution devised to effect the disintegration of great fortunes. A new 
political party, the Distributors, come into power as a result of the election of 
1912, and the “bloodless revolution” is initiated. In accordance with the prirciples 
advocated by the Distributors, the concentration of wealth is prevented by a 
limitation of inheritances, and of land holdings. No limit is put upon the 
accumulation of wealth, but at death all surplus over $1,000,000, is taken by the 
state, and expended through its Bureau of Distribution. This surplus wealth, 
together with a revenue from an income tax, and a system for receiving the 
people’s savings deposits, provides the Department of Public Wealth with vast 
resources, and the author indicates in detail the beneficent work achieved by the 
government in disbursing its billions. It is perhaps gratuitous to remark that 
these far-reaching reforms are effected in the immediate future with a highly 
improbable degree of facility. 


At the Works. A Study of A Manufacturing Town. By Lapy BEL 
(Mrs. Hue Bett). London: Edward Arnold, 1907. 8vo, pp. xv-+272. 


In At the Works the author has “put a piece of prosperity under the 
microscope,” giving a detailed account of conditions obtaining in a community 
of ironworkers situated in the north of Yorkshire. The material out of which 
the several descriptive chapters—dealing with “The Genesis of the Town,” 
“The Process of Ironmaking,” “The Expenditures of Workmen,” “Illness and 
Accidents,” “Old Age,” “Recreation,” “Drink,” “Betting,” “Gambling’”—has been 
gathered during a period of nearly thirty years’ intercourse with the population, 
during which period “more than a thousand working-men’s homes have been 
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visited, many of them on terms of friendly and continuous intercourse, by several 
female visitors.” The study is of permanent value for those interested to know 
the everyday life of a typical wage-earning community. 


Sociological Papers. Volume III. By G. ArcHpatt REID, AND OTHERS. 
Published for the Sociological Society. London: Macmillan, 1907. 
8vo, pp. xi+38z2. 

Although the economic interest attaching to these papers and discussions of 
the Sociological Society is a secondary one many of the topics discussed have 
important economic bearing. This interest clearly attaches to any consideration 
of the Problem of the Unemployed, taken up in a paper read by Mr. W. H. 
Beveridge, and discussed by Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. A. L. Bowley, and other 
members. Economic interest is less apparent, though not entirely wanting in the 
discussion of such topics as “Eugenics,” the “Biological Foundations of Sociol- 
ogy,” and “Methodology.” 


La législation du travail dans la République Argentine. Essai critique 
sur le projet du ministre Gonzalez. By Dr. Jost INGEGNIEROs. Trans- 
lated into French by CHarLEs BarTHEZ. Paris: Edouard Cornély et 
Cie, 1906. 

This is an account of the competitive scheme of labor legislation brought 
before the Argentine parliament in 1904, by the minister of the interior, Joaquin 
V. Gonzalez. La loi Gonzalez, with its 416 articles, is regarded by the author 
as being the completest code of labor legislation brought forward in any country, 
not excepting the Australian colonies. It proposes restriction of immigration, 
government regulation of the employment of men, women, and children, of 
apprenticeship, conditions of labor, conciliation and arbitration, duration of the 
working-day, provision against accidents, and a wide range of other topics 
usually comprehended under the term labor legislation. What particularly signal- 
izes this scheme of legislation is that it is essentially socialistic in conception. 
In two introductory chapters the author discusses the evolution and political 
programme of socialism, 


The Negro in the South: His Economic Progress in Relation to His Moral 
and Religious Development. Being the William Levi Ball Lectures for 
the Year 1907. By Booker T. WASHINGTON AND W. E. BURGHARDT 
DuBotrs. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Co., 1907. 8vo, pp. 222. 
Of the four lectures contained in this volume two, by Mr. Washington, deal 

with the “Economic Development of the Negro Race in Slavery, and Since Its 

Emancipation.” The author maintains that the moral regeneration of the race is 

largely bound up with its economic amelioration. In proportion as the race 

becomes sober and industrious, it may hope to establish itself socially. One of 
the two remaining lectures, by Mr. DuBois, is entitled the “Economic Revolution 
in the South.” The author sketches economic conditions at the South, and 
declares that since obtaining his freedom the negro has made “four distinct 
efforts to reach economic safety. The first effort was by means of the select 
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house-servant class; the second, by means of competitive industry; the third by 
land-owning ; and the fourth by group economy.” In these several efforts the 
“black applicant has been refused admittance to the economic society of the 
nation,” and his economic progress generally inhibited, so that he is today thrown 
back upon the development of a group economy, under which the colored barber 
and business man caters only to colored trade, and the negro lawyer serves 
exclusively colored clientage. Today in every large city in the United States, 
writes Mr. DuBois, “the colored group is serving itself in religion, medical care, 
legal advice, education, insurance, houses, books, and amusements.” The fourth 
lecture is a discussion of the religious reaction upon the institution of slavery, 
and of the obligations laid upon the community by the principles of Christianity. 


A History of Slavery in Cuba, 1511 to 1868. By Husert H. S. Armes. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. 8vo, pp. xi+208. 


This is a detailed history of the slave trade in Cuba, and of Spanish policy 
in reference thereto, down to 1868. It is presented as a first part of the history 
of slavery in Cuba. The author has gone to original sources, working in 
libraries in Madrid, Paris, London, Cuba, and the United States. He shows 
clearly how the economic development of Cuba during the period treated, 
depended upon and was determined by the institution of slavery. 
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